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divinity of man into transcendent expression. Christians cannot 
afford to cavil at such fundamental conceptions. 

Starlight is the theosophical doctrine of the Great Expectation 
of the Coming of the World-Teacher. Differences of terms 
should not alienate sympathy : World-Teacher or Messiah, Adepts 
or Angels and Principalities, Astral Bodies or Spiritual Bodies — 
well, may not some devout souls be helped and uplifted by a 
new symbolism, and may it not help divers hidebound Christian 
dogmatists to shed their scarf-skins occasionally ? At any rate, 
one could wish that many a so-called Christian might seriously 
lay to heart these penetrating and practical words from Starlight 
(pp. 24): "So soon as a man comes to realize the Coming of the 
Christ, he has at once an interest which causes him to wake up 
spiritually, to look round and see what he can really do, not for 
the personal self, but for the Christ who is to come. He must 
begin to prepare himself, and soon he tries also to help others 
to prepare. 

"The first activity for the most of us is to make ourselves fit — 
to make ourselves real and efficient souls. We must develop 
the qualities needed for work, and in order to do that we must 
train the character, we must get the vehicles in order. That is 
quite a large piece of work for the average man, but he realizes 
in a moment that it must be done, when he knows that the Lord 
is coming." T. P. B. 

Beyond Life. By James Branch Cabell. New York : Robert M. McBride 
and Co. Pp. 358. 1919. 

Two lines of the versified dedication may be quoted as the 

author's unconscious, or self-consciously perverse, comment on 

his own book : — 

"Garrulity again begets 
Unconscionable dreadful debts." 

The advertising fly-leaves of the book are filled with quoted 
abuse of the author's other books : hence he would seem to delight 
in harsh criticism. Nevertheless we must here content ourselves 
with the suggestion, that Mr. Cabell's "style" seems to attract 
some folk directly, and others by way of irritation, and that there 
is some real thought hidden amid the whimsicality of the author's 
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wealthy verbiage. Perhaps the clearest thought in the book is 
to be found in the concluding lines: "We are being made into 
something quite unpredictable, I imagine: and through the purg- 
ing and the smelting, we are sustained by an instinctive knowl- 
edge that we are being made into something better. For this 
we know, quite uncommunicably, and yet as surely as we know 
that we will to have it thus. 

"And it is this will that stirs in us to have the creatures of 
earth and affairs of earth ; not as they ought to be, which we call 
romance. But when we note how visibly it sways all life we 
perceive that we are talking about God." T. P. B. 



The Beginning of Science, Biologically and Psychologically 
Considered. By Edward J. Menge, M.A., Ph.D., M.Sc, Professor of 
Biology in the University of Dallas. — Background for Social Work- 
ers. By the same author. Boston : Richard G. Badger. Pp. 256 and 214. 
1918. 

To criticise these books is almost like striking a baby; for 
the author's piety toward his wife and his parents and the Holy 
Roman Church is childlike and deserving of sympathy. Unfortu- 
nately, it takes a master to write popular "introductions" suc- 
cessfully, and Professor Menge' s gossipy attitude and Roman 
Catholic propagandousness — if the word may be allowed — are not 
reassuring to the ordinary reader for whom the book claims to be 
written. 

One definition may give a fair idea of the author's scientific 
exactness in expression {The Beginning of Science, p. 47): 
"Genetica is the study of the origin and development of every- 
thing and anything that may throw light upon the child." 

Each book is equipped with an exhaustive catechetical Summary 
and a naive Bibliography. T. P. B. 

Rousseau and Romantcism. By Irving Babbitt. Boston and New York : 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Currents and Eddies in the English Romantic Generation. By 
Frederick E. Pierce. New Haven : Yale University Press. 

These two important books are reserved for review in the 
next issue. 



